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the Athenians was shared by the other Greek states.
Some among them, it is true, began to see that they
were not acting wisely by wasting their years Congress at
in perpetual warfare or feud; and in a congress of^^Shs
held at the isthmus of Corinth they admitted 480 B.C.
the paramount need of making up existing quarrels in
presence of a common danger. But although the men
of Aigina were thus constrained to lay aside for a time
their quarrel with the Athenians, the Hellenic character
was not changed. Of all the Greek cities the greater
number were taking the part of the Persians, or, as it
was phrased, Medizing, while those who refused to submit
dreaded the very thought of a conflict with the Phenician
fleet. In this season of supreme depression the great
impulse to hope and vigorous action came from Athens.
It is the emphatic judgement of Herodotos (p. 3) that
if the Athenians had Medized it would have been
impossible to withstand the king by sea, while the
Spartans would have been left to carry on an unavailing
contest by land. Hence the Athenians are with him pre-
eminently the saviours of Hellas; and his assertion has
all the more value, because he declares that it was forced
from him by a strong conviction of its truth, although he
knew that in many quarters it would give great offence.

For the present the general aspect  of things was
gloomy enough.    The three men  sent by the congress
at Corinth to spy out the army of Xerxes at    interpreta-
Sardeis had returned with a report which we    {^phian*2
might suppose would be superfluous.    All   oracles.
Asia, it is said, had for years resounded with the din
of preparation; and the inhabitants of the Greek towns
along the line of march could furnish accurate accounts
of the quantities of corn laid up in their magazines.   The
three spies were caught, but Xerxes had them led round
his camp and sent away unhurt; and their story came